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Penis tome. Urban district and
market town of the W. Riding
of Yorkshire, England. It stands
on the Don, 12 m. N.W. of Shef-
field. The church of S. John the
Baptist is an old building, and
there is a grammar school, founded
in 1392. There are steel works and
sawmills, vinegar is brewed, and
umbrella frames are made. Stone
and coal are worked in the neigh-
bourhood. It gives its name to a
county constituency. Market day,
Thurs. Pop. (1951) 6,389.

Penitentiary. Wo'rd used in
several senses. Commonly it is
synonymous with prison. In the
R.C. Church a penetentiary is a
priest attached to cathedral
churches, whose duty is to deal
with the punishment passed on
penitents for grave sins. The word
is also used for the central office in
Rome dealing with such questions,
presided over by the grand peni-
tentiary. See Prison.

Penjdeh on PANJDEH. Village
of Turkmen S.S.R. It stands near
the union of the rivers Kushk and
Murghab. Here, in March, 1885,
an incident occurred which nearly
led to war between Great Britain
and Russia. The boundary line
between Afghanistan and Russian
Turkistan was being marked out,
when an Afghan force, having
refused to withdraw, was attacked
by the Russians and driven away.
Great Britain looked at the matter
as the protector of Afghan in-
terests, but the excitement soon
died away.

Penkridge. Town of Stafford-
shire, England. In the rural dist.
of Cannock, it stands on the little
river Penk, W. of Cannock Chase,
6 m. S. of Stafford. Served by rly.,
it has an agricultural trade, while
stone is quarried locally. The
church of S. Michael and All Angels
was once a collegiate church.

Penmaenmawr. Urban dist.
and holiday resort of Carnarvon-
shire, Wales. It is about 4 m.
W.S.W. of Con way, and is visited
for its sands and bathing, and the
beautiful scenery around. On Pen-
maenmawr Mt., 1,550 ft. high,
stood, until demolished in 1920,
the remains of a large British fort;
the mt. range and part of the town
are within Snowdonia national
park. Pop. (1951)4,219.

Perm. Village of Buckingham-
shire, England. A picturesque
place in typical Chiltern country,
it has given its name to the dis-
trict associated with William Penn
(q.v.), the Quaker founder of
Pennsylvania. It is about 2-i m.
N.E. of High VVycombe, and u
place of pilgrimage for American

visitors. The parish church con-
tains several monuments to the
Penn and Curzon families. At
Jordans, at Chalfont St. Giles,
famous for its Quaker meeting-
house, is the grave of Penn.

Penn, SIB WILLIAM (1621-70).
English sailor. He was born pro-
bably at Bristol, and held his first
command in the navy in 1644, on
the parliamentary side. In 1651-53
he was engaged in the pursuit of
Prince Rupert, and in the 1st
Dutch War rendered distinguished
service as second in command to
Blake. In 1654 Penn was sent
to the West Indies on an expedi-
tion which failed in its first
objective, the capture of San
Domingo, but took Jamaica. On
his return Penn was committed to
the Tower for reasons which re-
main obscure, but was shortly
released. He accompanied Montagu,
afterwards 1st earl of Sandwich,
in the Naseby to bring Charles II
back to England at the Restora-
tion, being knighted by the king
as he came on board. Appointed a
commissioner of the navy, he
served under the duke of York,
and died Sept. 16, 1C70.

Penn, WILLIAM (1644-1718).
English Quaker, founder of Penn-
sylvania/. The son of Sir William
Penn (v.s.), he was born in Lon-
don, Oct. 14,1644, and while study-
ing at Christ Church, Oxford,
became converted to Quakerism,
and was expelled in 1661. He spent
some years in France, Italy, and
Ireland, and even engaged in mili-
tary duties, but by 1668 had be-
come once more closely identified
with Quaker life and doctrine, and
was imprisoned, 1668-69, for pub-
lishing an unlicensed tract, and
again in 1670-71 for infringing the
Conventicle Act.

He inherited a considerable for-
tune from his father, preached the
Quaker message in England, Hol-
land, and Germany, and was able
to use his social influence on behalf
of his persecuted co-religionists. In
1676 he took a leading part in the
foundation of a Quaker colony in
West New Jersey, and followed
this up five years later by securing
from the duke of York a grant of
the territory which was to form the
state of Pennsylvania, (q.v.), and as
governor drew up its memorable
constitution, establishing freedom
of worship within its boundaries.
In 1682 he crossed to America to
take possession of his territory,
fixed on the site for its capital, lo
be named Philadelphia (<?.#.), and
at ftbakumaxon made his famous
treaty of friendship with the local
Indians.

Penn re-
mained in
Pennsylvania
until 16S4, and
again from
1699 to 1701,
but his later life
was passed in
supporting the
efforts of the
Friends in
England. He                . e.

was     intimate

with James II, and was thus again
able to use his influence to secure
the release of the imprisoned
Quakers and a measure of toler-
ance. His alliance with James, un-
broken by the revolution of 1688,
led to his arrest in 1690, and from
1692 to 1694 he was deprived of his
colonial powers. His later years
were clouded by ill-health and
money troubles, caused by his
expenditure on Iris religious work
and by an untrustworthy agent at
home. Penn died at Ruscombe on
May 30, 1718, and was buried at
Jordans, Bucks.

He was a man of solid and
upstanding character, deeply reli-
gious, and with a fine clarity of
style. Although he lacked in judge-
ment in some respects, the accusa-
tions of double-dealing made
against him have only weak
foundations. See Society of
Friends. Consult Quaker and
Courtier, Mrs. C. Grant, 1908.

Pennant OR PENNON (Lat.
penna, plume). Term applied to a
long flag narrowing to a point,

Pennant, flown at masthead
sometimes forking at the end. In
this sense, a pennant was formerly
borne on a lance by a knight
bachelor, sometimes with his
armorial bearings upon it. It was
used in British lancer regiments.
Section leaders' cars in armoured
squadrons carry a pennant. In
the nautical sense the pennant, or
pendant, is a long streamer-like
Hag flown at the mast of a vessel in
commission, and lowered when the
vessel goes out of commission. A
broad pennant, short and forked,
is flown to show the ship of the
commodore of a squadron. Pen-
nants are worn on British air-
liners carrying mail. See Flag.
Pennant, THOMAS (1726-98).
British naturalist. Born at Down-
ing, Flintshire, June 14, 1726, he
was educated at Wrexham and at
Queen's College, Oxford, but took
no degree. His British Zoology
vas started in 1701, the first part